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_ T'TTArHER' HOME AND 
parent and leach 

SCHOOL. 

By Lilie J. Chudleigh. 

, . „ trt.fjav to a few who are members 
AS a teacher speaking ^ a re parents, I trust it 

Of my c,v, ; P rof “ s ;°"; ac “ if for a short time, I ask you 

consider the relation betvve^ parent and teacher-between 

h Whh reVardTo' the first, I trust it may be taken for granted 
that the ofd attitude of parents to teachers is a thing of the 
Dast By this old attitude I mean the actual hostility or 
Irood- humoured tolerance with which-paradox though it 
may seem -not so very long ago, many parents regarded 
those to whom they entrusted the education of their children. 
The governess in the family, or the awe-inspiring Principal 
of “Minerva House Seminary for Young Ladies,” was then 
looked upon as their natural foe by those whom she was 
to instruct in all the branches of a polite education and “ the 
use of the globes” ; and this idea, if we may judge from the 
reminiscences of our mothers and aunts, was often fostered 
by those who seemed to think the severity of discipline under 
the regime of the teacher dispensed them from all responsi- 
bility in training the children whom God had given them, 
and unwisely aided and abetted the attempts of the latter 
to frustrate the regulations, perhaps not always the most 
judicious, by which their freedom was fettered. In addition 
to this, it was taken for granted that sometimes the man, and 
always the woman, whose life was given up to the work of 
teaching, must needs develop a host of cranks and oddities 
which made him or her a fair target for the jests of those who 
entrusted their children to their care, apparently never asking 
themselves what, in case the condition they assumed really 
existed, would be the effect on the young impressionable 
souls. Irue, the ideal of education then was, in only too 
many cases, low, in some perhaps ignoble, still the attitude of 
parent and teacher must have done much to keep the veil 
which hides the beauty of knowledge before the eyes of 
young disciples. 
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But things have so far changed that perhaps the picture I 
have sketched may seem to some almost a caricature 
Happy are those who can thus regard it— but before passing 
from things as they were to our ideal of things as they 
should be, let me say, that while speaking thus of the general 
rule I am keenly conscious of the noble exceptions to it. In 
this end of the nineteenth century, our ideas of education 
have widened and, in some measure, kept pace with the 
development of the nation in wealth and material comfort, 
and with a truer estimate of the importance of education 
comes a fuller sympathy with those who make it their life 
work. Parents see in teachers their fellow-workers in the 
fashioning of a human being, and united by the bond of a 
common interest, their object is to understand each other’s 
methods and aims, so that the two forces may work together 
rather than counteract each other. It is obvious that if 
either parent or teacher has to undo the other’s work, there is 
a distinct loss to the one most concerned — the child. I would 
therefore lay special stress on this one point in reference 
to the personal relation of parent and teacher — that they 
must understand each other and be agreed on the general 
aims of education, while the methods by which those aims 
are to be attained must be left in great measure to the 
teacher, being especially his province, which he studies and 
perfects as a doctor does his methods of preventing or 
curing disease. 

The relation between parent and teacher passes naturally 
into the wider relation between home and school, for as 
society is at present constituted, I think we may take it 
without argument that the majority of children will pass a 
shorter or longer portion of their childhood at school. In 
speaking of school it is necessary to discriminate between 
hoarding-school and day-school, as in many minor points 
they differ, though my own experience has borne in upon 
me the fact that as far as the essentials of school life and its 
influence on character are to be regarded, there is but little 
difference between them. In a rather popular magazine there 
has been recently a discussion as to whether boarding-schoo s 
0r day-schools are better for girls, and many of our lea mg 
educationists argued on both sides. In comparing their 
ar guments, the most striking thing to my own mind was that 
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« re brought forward *” 

in many cases 

support opposite viewi> ' , t : on of home and school, perhaps 
j„ considering' the re jjf e should begin, and after 

the first question is when pags lQ enqu ire what should 

dealing with that, we ma> ^ hool respec tively in education, 
be the shares of home a the exclusive and precious 

The first years of life ar £ducation begins while the child 
possessions of the 0 , a nd hers is undoubtedly 

K sheltered in the s0 ’ ul , so closely knit ,o her' 

the work of teac S wrong, that is, of the universal law 

which t she e has°tl.e power of showing through its most perfect 

medium love. And here may I be allowed to say one word 

”f caution ; the maternal instinct is undoubtedly the strongest 
implanted in human nature, but how many durtng the early 
years of their children’s lives reserve to themselves of their 
motherhood but the indulgence in a few hasty caresses, and 
resign to others the more serious duties which belong to their 
position ? How often do we hear it said of the little laughing 
rogue whom we admire and caress, “ He always obeys his 
nurse, but he will not pay any attention to his mother”? 
Hoes that not mean that there is a separation where none 
should exist— that the child recognises an indulgent and 
therefore selfish love apart from law, instead of seeing law 
through love, and love in law — and, I ask, “ Whose is the 
fault and who dare follow out the consequence of that 
mistake r ” 

To the mother therefore, I maintain, belong the first years 
of the child’s life — to the father, too, no doubt — but again the 
necessities of life often make it impracticable that the father 
should see much of his children during the period when for 
health’s sake they must needs journey betimes to the “ land 
of nod. Certainly the more they see of both parents the 
better, but we must take life with its demands and duties as 
it is and make the best of it. I know that enthusiasts for the 
kindergarten urge that the child can scarcely enter one too 
young, but though I entirely agree with the system, I think 
unless in case of necessity a child is best at home until he is 
five or even six years old. The most urgent reason far 
sending a child to school earlier is if the child is alone, 
lldren should be with those near their own age, but 
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then care should be exercised in choosing a school where the 
class is not too large, for the natural surroundings of the 
child — the family should be taken as an indication of what 
js best for its development. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned if in the remainder of the 
paper I speak almost exclusively of girls, for in these meetings 
I think our great object is to help one another by seeking the 
lessons taught by actual experience, and it is obvious that my 
opportunities of studying girls have naturally been much 
more numerous than those of studying boys. 

Presuming that a child enters a kindergarten at the age 
of five or six, for the first three or four years of school life, 
the time passed in the school should be but a small part of 
the day. Allowing for the constant changes of occupation, 
and the ordered alternation of work and play so well provided 
for by that system, a period of from two to three hours at the 
utmost is in my opinion long enough for the child to be 
under the stimulus of association with a larger number than 
would be found in most homes. There is a danger of 
excitement which should be guarded against, or a serious 
evil may result. The remaining hours of the day are not too 
long for exercise — in the open air, if possible — rest, food and 
play. May I be allowed to speak here of two points which I 
fancy are often overlooked r I think many have heard the 
remark that children are often quite good at school and yet 
very troublesome and naughty at home, and their parents are 
at a loss to account for this. Is it not possible that among 
the manv reasons which exist, there are two most impoitant 
ones? In many cases the change from home to school means 
the change from the rule of an uneducated though kindly 
nurse, to that of an educated lady, and of one, moreover, who 
fias the strongest reasons for exercising self-control, for 
repressing the impatient word and look, for giving to the 
little ones during the hours they are in her charge her 
undivided attention. A mother has many duties which claim 
her time and thoughts, but is it not of the greatest importance 
that during the hours when the child is at home the ec l a a e 
utmosphere should be preserved, the influence shou 
c &lm and serene, and the mother’s substitute shou 
w eman of refinement, one who has learnt the neces y 
Se lf-control, and who will know how to secure the a PP 
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ilo^timate means than foolish indulgence. 

of the child by more 1 chi id is good at school is that there 
Another reason whyjn mind and body are naturally and 
occupation is found which perhaps at home finds 

healthily active, and htine ss is diverted into other 

vent in what • we » « ^ ^ s&me prin ciple prevail in the 
channels Shout man if 0 ld activities needs occupation, 

homer rh ® c {" W f ^ from advocating that the pursuits of 
the of the household should be habitually 

acrificed to find amusements for the younger ones, yet ,t ls 
absolutely necessary that the wherewithal should be given to 
them before they are told to amuse themselves. This need 
not consist of costly toys or things of that kind-clay, paper, 
dolls, pictures, building materials, anything in which the 
child may express its thoughts or on which it may expend 
its emotions will serve to secure for it healthy amusement and 
for its guardian necessary leisure. 

There is one other point which it seems desirable to 
mention here, as in all matters it is as well to begin as we 
intend to continue. It is in my opinion unwise to encourage 
a child to talk too much at home of its work in school. I 
believe in the principle that parents should know what their 
children are doing, and how they do it, most thoroughly, but 
to insist, as I know some do, on an almost daily account of 
school work, is unwise for obvious reasons. Such a course 
keeps the child’s mind in the same groove for too long a 
period, and by preventing the natural rebound is a frequent 
cause of overpressure. In their anxiety to know what 
children are doing, it seems to me that at times parents are 
apt to lose sight of this ; they forget that what they wish to 
know the child probably wishes to put aside for the time and 
to find in some fresh subject an outlet for another branch of 
its activities. I need hardly, I imagine, touch on the danger 
o making a child a judge of the actions of its elders, whether 
parents or teachers. An observant parent will know the 
signs which indicate whether any teaching is having a good 
e ect on t e child or the reverse with little or no direct 
questioning. Children have happily not learnt the cynical 
maxim that speech is a means of hiding thought and wiU 

slrrr Sly a11 that a P^ent can wish to kno*' 
• ould that knowledge be unsatisfactory it is plainly the 
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for the parent to go direct to the teacher, and 
wisest c ° i _ easons of dissatisfaction — it would be difficult for 
state the people with a common aim not to be able to 

t wo re ^° a conclusion which should be for the good of the 
arrive ^ g rea t reason for touching on this point is that I 
observed that parents frequently criticise teachers with 
frankness in the presence of their children. 
C ° nS1 mu.st do harm to the children, for it tends to destroy the 
fhis m ^ revere nce which lies at the root of so much that is 

Kl and beautiful. It is well that teachers should feel that 
T r work is criticised, and that severely, by both parents and 
hildren The latter are often the best and most instructive 
of critics, because their comments on teacher and subject are 
the free expression of their thoughts and much may be learnt 
from these remarks of the impression made on the child’s 
mind, but this is very different from a child’s listening to the 
comments of one adult on another. 

As the child grows older the character of school work 
necessarily changes and appeals as a whole more to the 
intellectual than to the active or practical side of her nature. 
The memory is strong, and in the average child retains 
facts and even mere words, dissociated from thoughts, with 
apparently little effort. 

It is most important, however, that things and thoughts , 
not mere words, should be presented to the young mind, and 
that when, as we are in the habit of saying, “serious work 
begins, it should not be a weary round of sound without 
sense. The length of school hours and the time for home 
work have now to be taken into consideration. Up to the 
age of fourteen I believe more girls go to a day-school than 
to a boarding-school, therefore, I shall speak chiefly ot the 
points which concern the former. 

As a matter of convenience it is customary for children to 
spend at school three or four hours in the morning. There 
ar e some who consider the time perhaps too long, but it is 
not merely the actual duration that has to be considered, but 
th e way in which the time is divided, the alternation of 
subjects, the opportunities given for rest, change of position, 
an d play. Jf these are duly regulated, it is on the whole as 
I! 611 ^at the girl should spend the three hours or more in 
he school as in the home. Further, there is to be taken into 
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Hip fact that the brain works with greater ease 

consideration the « refreshed by the rest of the 

dU r^r:„The^fte™oon S af.ar the meal which is t0 
clfL the principal one of the day, when it is naturally 
^o e sluggish, and a greater expend, ture of nerve power is 
necessary to produce the same amount of work. Therefore 
it seems to me that in all cases the morning should be 
devoted to intellectual work, the length of time varying 
according to the age and strength of the pupils, while the 
afternoon should be given up to rest and exercise. As to 
home work — for younger children it is quite unnecessary, 
unless only a very short time is allowed in the morning for 
teaching, then naturally some work must remain to be done 
in the after part of the day. It is always desirable in a 
lesson that there should be something, however little, to be 
done by the pupil on her own responsibility, for this calls 
into exercise powers which otherwise would lie dormant. 
When this is not insisted upon, girls are apt to get the false 
idea that everything is to be done for them by the teacher, 
and sit placidly while a fountain of knowledge plays upon 
them with as little effect as the proverbial water on a duck’s 
back. This work for young children can and should be done 
at school, but if at home then under similar conditions to 
those of school, that is they should have quietness and the 
proper materials for the work. If direct assistance is given 
by parent or elder sister, the aim of the work, independence, 
is frustrated, and much harm results in the cultivation of a 
feeling that it is not worth while to exert oneself at school, 
for help in difficulties will be forthcoming at home. As a 
birl grows older naturally a larger proportion of time must 
e spent in independent work, and one hears many complaints 
o excessive home work. In some I doubt not that the school 
is to ame, but in others I think much might be obviated if 
F ® nts ^ ou hl work with teachers in insisting on obedience 
to the rule that work which is set to be done alone should be 
s done, and in the time allowed for it. A careful super- 
done a 1S neec ^ e( ^F n sch0 °ls of the amount of work set to be 

the snbi ,P T Paratl ° n ’ f ° r es P ecia % in the upper forms where 

are ant ^ 3X6 ^y specialists, enthusiastic teachers 

demand fr ° Se S1 .^ t of the claims of their fellows, and to 
emand from their pupils 


more than can be done m a 


fair 
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proportion of the time allotted, and when this is so the 
parent should undoubtedly bring the matter immediately 
before the head of the school. A little tact and readjustment 
w'ill often sweep away a mountain of trouble in such matters, 
and allowance can always be made for the girl who cannot 
quite keep up with her classs-mates in all subjects. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the extent to 
which the recreation of pupils is the province of the school. 
It depends so much on the circumstances of the pupils that it 
is hard to lay down any general rule. For day pupils ot 
schools within easy reach of the open country, in most cases 
it seems unnecessary for the school to undertake it, at any 


rate entirely. There is, however, a distinct gain in associating 
something besides work with school life, and a true teacher is 
keenly alive to the opportunities of studying the character ot 
her pupils which she has by playing with them as well as 
working with them. Where, as in our large towns, open 
spaces are few, it is often a boon to the pupils to have the use 
of the play -ground or tennis courts which belong to their 
school. On the other hand, if the school takes entire 
possession of the pupils both for work and play, there is, I 
fear, a great risk lest parents and children should grow apart, 
having few interests in common, a condition fraught with 
grave consequences, which become painfully evident when 
school life is over and the girl has to settle down to life in the 
home. Closely connected with recreation comes the question 
of holidays, and I fancy I am not far wrong when I say that 
many parents consider them too long. Roughly speaking, 
holidays occupy about one-fourth of the year, and it does not 
seem to me that the time is too long for the parents to have 
as it were absolute possession of their children, oi for those 
who have during the other three-fourths given their undiv i e 
attention to the training of these children, to return into 
possession of themselves, and to have leisure to continue 
cultivation of their own minds and refresh them wit i n 
s ights and new ideas so that they may the better continu 1 
w ork they have undertaken. The holidays appear OI =>’ 
believe, principally for the reason that in many lornes 
is no definite plan for the way in which they ate to o 
^ is assumed that when the children come home n 
there sets in a period of misrule during which they m y 
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______ . a u arrangements to yield to their 

what they please, requi upside down regardless of the 

whims, literally turn* his j ust because they are “home from 
comfort of others, and ^ ^ of it ab .surd r Is it right that 


school. 


Is n0 c ?Sren ThooTshould be associated with law' 
in the minds of chiiur with lawlessness, disorder, 

order, consideration, a ^ knQW that the former are the 
thoughtlessness r for happiness, the latter most em- 

conditions whic how often do the y prevail in holiday- 

phatically not, ^ ell _ regu i a ted homes? Would it not be 

co”dudve t o r the comfort of the household and the happiness 
conduciv the holidays came, parents decided 

tlTen-fhnes’on which they should be spent ? Could not 
arrangement be made for the children to indulge their special 
tastes to a degree which is not possible in the more restricted 
time-table of school ? The average girl has her hobbies, over 
which she would fain spend every moment of her leisure ; 
what delight to be able to give to them something more than 
the odds and ends of time ! A mother, who is interested in 
her girl’s life, knows well what these hobbies are, and a little 
planning and arrangement may give hours of happy occupation 
which otherwise might have been dawdled fruitlessly away. 
The quiet room which has been given up to the young folk 
for preparation of school-work may well become their own 
room to do what they like in during the holidays. Then, 
without turning the house upside down, they may enjoy the 
freedom which makes the delightful contrast between school- 
time and holiday, and the general feeling of disturbance 
which often characterizes the latter period will be non-existent. 
Naturally, when weather permits, it is well that much time 
should be spent out of doors, but here again the need ot 
organization is obvious. Within limits it is well to let 
children plan expeditions and make arrangements, but there 
' s much th at had better not be left to them, as it is rather 
eyond their power of management. Holidays should not be 
an idle tune, but a time of fresh occupations, and w'hen 
provision is adequately made in accordance with this view, 
^ hear little of the feeling of relief on the part oft ® 11 
ot both parents and children when the time for return to 
school comes. 


(To be continued ,j 
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By Ethel R. Lush, 

, , ,. 0 c n f the Ipswich Higher Grade School; Organising Mistress to 
Head M^ess oj r ^ 

must be remembered in connection with Object Lessons, 

^ t^the end in view is not so much to impart information 

the children, as to lead them to acquire the faculty of 
observation. Careful training in this direction will enable 
them to obtain knowledge at first hand and, what is even 
more essential, will give them a desire to do so. It is useless 
to attempt to give an object lesson unless the object or 
objects are actually in the presence of the children. Exact 
knowledge is only to be gained by handling and thoroughly 
examining the object under notice; and diagrams, pictures, 
lantern-slides or models, though, doubtless, excellent acces- 
sories, are useless substitutes. In such case the lesson 
becomes instructive rather than educational. It is a good plan 
to allow the children to make simple drawings, illustrative of 
their observations. Modelling in clay may likewise be very 
advantageously associated with object lessons, as a means of 
correcting and impressing the points observed. It is obvious 
that, if children are to reap any advantage from these lessons, 
the first requisite is close attention. It has been found that 
the best method of securing this is to adopt an easy conversa- 
tional style, far removed from the pedantic, and simplv and 
naturally to direct the attention of the children to the different 
features which call for notice. 

The main value of object teaching then is, firstly, to teach 
the children to observe, compare and contrast ; and, secondly, 
to impart information. By its means, too, their lives are 
rendered happier and more interesting, inasmuch as an 
opening is provided for the exercise of eye, hand and mint 
R gives them an opportunity of learning the simple facts o 
nature, and, by directing their attention to external objects, 
makes their education less that of books in these days o 
examinations “ a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Some Strange Stems. 

Specimens required : — White mustard (growing), complete 
PRnts of vellow flag or Solomon’s seal, sedge, strawberry, 
stems of hog, scarlet runner, white bryony, ivy, goose-grass, 


